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PARENT VERSUS 
TEACHER 


HEN we pause to consider what 
are the fundamental significances 
underlying teacher-parent relationships, 
I wonder whether or not we tend to 
think in “static” terms, in concepts that 
were valid with the traditional pedagogy 
and psychology of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century? Are we not 
also apt more or less unconsciously to 
think of parents as being on the whole 
generally interested in their children’s 
welfare, and of teachers on the whole 
being likewise interested in the welfare 
of their pupils? 
Teachers trained in the traditional 
psychology and pedagogy were steeped 
in “static” conceptions, such as the classi- 


cal laws of learning, which by implica- 
tion assumed that the process of learning 
was not affected by differences in the 
quality of human motivations and atti- 
tudes to be found in teachers and parents. 
In other words, this psychology and 
pedagogy, more or less a product of Vic- 
torian days and thinking, may be con- 
sidered a sort of “goody-goody” psychol- 
ogy, oblivious to the truths to be found 
in an uninhibited study of human na- 
ture. 

Teachers are wont at times to be 
hypercritical and unfriendly to parents. 
And the same may be said of parents to- 
wards the teachers of their children, 
especially whenever there arises any 
point of difference or difficulty between 
them about a given child. In the light of 
modern studies of human motivation we 
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cannot avoid coming face to face with 
the realities. Parents have mixed motives 
and attitudes toward their children which 
can be seen the more clearly when we 
plumb the depths of the unconscious. 
The same may be said of teachers—that 
they do not consistently have the best in- 
terests of their pupils in mind. 

Ambivalence of attitudes and variation 
in the direction of motivations are com- 
monplace in the family circle. Why not 
so with the teacher and parent when one 
child is “possessed,” as it were, by both? 
Hostilities, antagonisms, jealousies—in 
fact, the whole gamut of human motiva- 
tions impinge upon the given child, lead- 
ing too often to ways of looking at his 
educational progress more in terms of 
teacher and parent ego-gratification than 
in terms of the child’s own welfare and 
personal satisfactions. The mental mech- 
anism of identification plays a very im- 
portant role here. 

If one accepts this realistic view of 
teacher and parent motivation, it is little 
wonder that difficulties arise between 
them and that there is not the degree of 
codperation which the enlightened pro- 
fession would like to see. There are some 
who believe that these motivations are so 


This is the fourth number since Un- 
DERSTANDING THE CxiLp has been pub- 
lished by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. Its circulation is grow- 
ing slowly but surely without any special 
stimulation or promotional efforts on the 
part of the National Committee. This 
augurs well for the future and the perma- 


often in conflict and so fundamental that 
there seldom can be a harmonious rela- 
tionship between them. Others see this 
more mildly and believe that a rapproche- 
ment of practical proportions can be ef- 
fected between the two. It seems probable 
that this is more likely to happen if the 
teacher has an insight into human nature 
which an understanding of mental 
hygiene promises. This point Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, one of the authors, has made 
some allusion to. 

We would like to add another word as 
to the role of society in regard to the prob- 
lem of teacher-parent relationships. We 
should see involved in this relationship 
the struggle between the individual child 
and society, the child attempting to ex- 
press his personality and society attempt- 
ing to pattern him in a common mold. 
Both teacher and parent too often fulfill 
this role of a coercing agent of society. 
Apparently both are more interested in 
fitting the child to a common measure 
than in permitting him the fullest possi- 
ble expression of his individual creative- 
ness, which often could well be allowed 
to develop without coming into serious 
conflict with what society demands from 
the individual. . 


nency of our magazine. 

The Editor and his associates bid the 
readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD a 
Happy New Year and look forward to 
an increasing interest and codperation 
from them. The Editor would like to 
have the readers send him helpful sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and comments. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PARENT 


BY 


MILTON E. KIRKPATRICK, M.D. 


DIRECTOR, WORCESTER CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


To be able to understand parents should be an essential part of the training of our 
teachers. Dr. Kirkpatrick describes briefly fundamental psychological characteristics of 
parents and gives insight into a number of the more important patterns of parental 
behavior. This information should prove helpful to teachers and should stimulate them 
to seek further knowledge of parent psychology, particularly from the experience to be 
gained from observation of cases in our child guidance clinics. 


ANY intimation that parents should re- 
ceive more consideration from the 
schools is almost certain to produce a some- 
what negative reaction in the teacher. All 
too often she regards parents, particularly 
those of her “annoying” children, as well- 
meaning but thoughtless persons who hold 
her strictly accountable for the success or 
failure of the child. It is doubtless true that 
there are parents whose sole respite from 
the overwhelming responsibilities of par- 
enthood is gained by sending their children 
to school, but it is by no means as common 
as one might think. The whole parent- 
teacher-child relationship as it exists at 
present is unwieldy and little understood. 
Our educational system is guilty of chang- 
ing its methods without changing its phi- 
losophy. Changes have been introduced 
without the parent being aware that they 
were indicated and that a new viewpoint 
in the home would be helpful both to the 
children and their teacher. The privilege of 
acquiring an education is a case in point. 
To what extent do parents value what the 
state is offering in education, and in case 
they do not convey their appreciation of 
this opportunity to their children, is it their 
fault alone or should we expect the current 


educational philosophy to assume some re- 
sponsibility? The teachers constitute the 
largest, most homogeneous professional 
group in any community, and their influ- 
ence, if properly exerted, is a potential 
source of permanent enlightenment in the 


lives of both children and parents. 


Some Parents Are Misfits 

Just why society expects perfection in 
parenthood when it is willing to accept 
human limitations in other professions is 
not clear. Not all persons have the qualities 
which go to make good parents and they 
are as much a misfit in the role which na- 
ture has thrust upon them as an artistic 
person would be if he were suddenly forced 
into the menial tasks of day labor. This 
situation for various reasons is one which 
is not subject to very great change. Perhaps 
the greatest obstacle is the fact that many 
parents are only children themselves. Adult- 
hood is not solely a matter of years, but 
rather a combination of chronological age, 
intelligence, and mature attitudes. The 
number of parents who do not exceed the 
twelve or thirteen year level on the Binet 
scale is considerable. 
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Understanding Reduces Problems 


By this time you doubtless suspect that 
the thought I am trying to convey is this: 
There exists between the school and the 
home a fascinating region as yet little ex- 
plored, which is capable of being cultivated 
to the point where it will alleviate many of 
our problems with the individual child. 
Producing a better citizenry from our pres- 
ent generation of children is the ultimate 
aim of education. This is possible only 
through a better understanding of the 
child’s home and a clearer appreciation of 
the parental influence which is capable of 
either nullifying or supporting the work 
of the teacher. Parental attitudes are not 
often amenable to great change, but parents 
can be regarded objectively in the light of 
their capabilities and limitations, and little 
more should be expected. 

The utter nonchalance with which our 
young people approach marriage and par- 
enthood is an indictment of our scheme of 
living. Parenthood, the most complex and 
perhaps the most difficult human adjust- 
ment, is regarded lightly if not completely 
ignored. The fine raiment of romance with 
which marriage is clothed often gives way 
at a later date to the cast-off apparel of 
practicability and it is littke wonder that 
children and school become minor matters 
in the struggle for existence. If we propose 
to have better parents in the future, we 
must inculcate in the minds of our children 
today a spirit of unselfishness and a will- 
ingness to do for others. Perhaps less com- 
petition and more coéperation is the answer 
to many human problems, not only in the 
school but elsewhere. 


Close Contact Needed 


If we would understand the parent, it is 
obvious that such understanding cannot be 
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gained by studying him from a great dis- 
tance as through the medium of a third per- 
son. It involves a close contact with parents 
and the home—a closer contact than most 
of us have developed. This requires time 
and effort. Whether it is worth your while 
is a matter for you to decide, but there are 
those who believe that the teacher has a 
better entree to the average home than any 
other person, with the possible exception 
of the clergyman and the physician. The 
teacher functions as a substitute authority 
during the most formative years of the 
child’s life. Often she is a better disciplin- 
arian than the parents themselves. By 
knowing more about the home and its 
limitations, the teacher is in a much better 
position to supply the child with affection, 
security, approval, and those intangibles 
which we refer to as ideals. She is not 
teaching subjects; she is teaching children, 
and her influence on their personal- 
ities will exist long after the subject matter 
which she taught so painstakingly is for- 
gotten. 


Children Reflect Home Situations 


Children and their problems cannot be 
isolated from the influences of the home 
and school. Parents are well aware that the 
successes and failures at school are brought 
home and produce marked deviations in 
the mood of the child, just as father often 
returns to his family much upset after a 
hectic day at the office. Children also carry 
into the classroom family problems which 
are capable of further distorting their be- 
havior. When parents are maladjusted the 
child is invariably affected. It is useless for 
us to pretend that all is “sweetness and 
light” in the average American home. 
Every family dissension makes some im- 
pression on the child. He cannot be ex- 
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pected to lay aside his problem when he 
enters the classroom. We in child guidance 
clinics would never attempt the explanation 
of a child’s behavior or its treatment with- 
out an exhaustive study of the parents and 
the home life. To understand the child is 
otherwise impossible. His home and its in- 
fluences are a part of him. The clinic staff 
invariably spends as much time with the 
parents attempting to understand and 
modify their attitude as they do with the 
child. We often find that success with the 
child is directly proportionate to the extent 
which we understand and are able to help 
his parents. 

Schematizations as applied to personali- 
ties are invariably imperfect. Behavior is 
difficult to classify. Human beings do not 
fit well in pigeonholes. I believe, however, 
that the majority of our problems in the 
classroom emanate from homes where one 
of four attitudes prevails. I cannot discuss 
them in detail and I trust your curiosity will 
lead you to delve deeper into the mech- 
anisms involved. 


The Unambitious Parent 


We are all familiar with the parent who 
because of his own unfortunate experiences 
in school or the culture which he represents 
sees no value in education and his children 
reflect his attitude. The task of the teacher 
is to meet the desire for education if one 
exists, but to create one is often impossible. 
The answer probably lies in the develop- 
ment of a more practical type of education 
for these children. This is the obligation of 
education in general and a new philosophy 
is badly needed. If parents and children 
wish to be laborers, then we should do 
what we can to make them better laborers. 
This type of parent is on the decrease. We 
hope that another generation will eradicate 
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the problem altogether, but much depends 
on what the school has to offer. 


The Overambitious Parent 


The other extreme is the parent who is 
too ambitious for his child. You may be 
happy if the child has sufficient intelligence 
to attain these objectives. He is unfortunate 
if he has not. Careful inquiry will often 
reveal that the parent is trying to relive his 
own educational life, minus its deprivations 
and frustrations, in the life of his child. 
Few tasks are more difficult than persuad- 
ing a parent that his child does not have 
the capacity to go to college and eventually 
enter some profession. A method which I 
have found very useful is to exert what in- 
fluence I can in the direction of allowing 
the child to make his own decision as to 
his future. “Half a loaf is better than no 
loaf at all” and time heals many disap- 
pointments. A direct affront will invariably 
antagonize the parent and he will immedi- 
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ately increase his pressure on the child. 
Your willingness to help the child find 
something in which he is interested and an 
ambition which he is capable of realizing 
may help him to be successful in spite of his 
parents. 


Parents Who Reject Their Children 


I may be accused of violating some of 
your reasonable principles with the conten- 
tion that some parents reject their children, 
yet every evidence points in that direction. 
This rejection is a part of an ambivalent 
pattern, much of which exists at an uncon- 
scious level below the field of awareness. 
They love the child, yet at times this love is 
absent and is displaced by a negative re- 
action. The child senses his parent’s rejec- 
tion, resents it, and acts accordingly. The 
rejection is thereby increased and we have 
a vicious circle causing untold trouble. 
These children carry their hostility over into 
your classroom. Your rejection of them 
makes the burden too heavy for childish 
shoulders. By understanding the parents 
you can meet the child’s needs by approval, 
understanding, and encouragement. Disap- 
proval only feeds the fires of rebellion. You 
cannot hope to change these parents. Per- 
haps the greatest service you can render is 
to be a good listener. Tension is frequently 
relieved by the parent’s verbalizing his com- 


plaints about the child. 


The Overprotective Parent 


The overprotective parent you all know. 
I trust you have sufficient ingenuity to out- 


wit the parent who “coddles” the child and 
smothers him with an infantile and selfish 
love. Again there may be little you can do 
but understand the ramifications of the 
problem. These children are slow in learn- 
ing to read, do not play well with other 
children, and in various ways show the re- 
sults of their parents’ efforts to infantilize 
them. The task of the teacher is made much 
easier by understanding the parent. 


Understanding the Parent First Step 


It is said that Mental Hygiene must be- 
come a mass movement similar to the Anti- 
Tuberculosis crusade if it is ever to realize 
its potentialities. The teacher may dissent 
and say that understanding difficult parents 
and teaching problem children are not her 
responsibilities. The physical health of the 
child is a matter of concern to the school. 
His mental health is also a responsibility 
which the school must eventually assume. 
The teacher has a much greater contribu- 
tion to make to the education of the child 
then that gleaned from textbooks. 

I commend to you the parents of the 
children in your classroom. Their behavior 
is often crystallized and many times they 
are rigidly set in their attitudes. I do not 
suggest that you attempt to change them in 
their thinking, but they can be understood, 
and with this insight you will be better able 
to keep the child in his emotional adjust- 
ment. “Never seek in the child alone the 
answer to any psychological problem”; 
understanding the parent is always the first 
step in understanding the child. 
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THE EDUCATION DIVISION 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene has recently been particularly 
active in promoting its work in the field of education and in the past year has prepared 
for publication A Mental Hygiene Manual for Teachers. The present article was prepared 
by the Education Division which is directly responsible for the Committee’s educational 
program, and the Editor commends it highly to every reader of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cup. It indicates, in a practical and interesting way, the main reasons why teachers and 


parents should codperate. 


HIS article contends that the most 

urgently needed contribution to the 
important field of parent education (a term 
of doubtful standing because of its many 
possible and actual misinterpretations) is 
that which must come from the school. It 
first of all lists some of the ways in which 
the complex relationship between home and 
school has demonstrated itself in practice. 
The list will, naturally, not be exhaustive. 
But by reviewing these ways objectively, 
we should be able to see how education 
may give leadership in building up a posi- 
tive and constructive relationship with 
parents. 


1. The Parentas Part of School Loyalty 


Of the many ways in which the home 
and school relationship has demonstrated 
itself in practice, the first on our list refers 
more particularly to private school days, or 
to those private schools of the present which 
have a long and distinctive tradition. In 
the typical situation under this heading, 
the parents choose the school to which their 
child shall be sent. Often it is the school 
which one of the parents attended. It is the 
school which, to a greater or lesser degree, 


is included within the scope of the family 
tradition. The parents accept the school as 
worth while. They contribute to its support 
or to its prizes and cups. They identify 
themselves with its achievements, its ob- 
jectives, its reputation. They may have no 
well-defined understanding of education in 
the technical or philosophic sense, yet they 
have felt personally the influence of educa- 
tion as symbolized by this particular school. 
They visit the school on its fete occasions. 
They rejoice in the privilege enjoyed by 
their child in attending an institution with 
so enviable a record. 

On the whole, education has no problem 
in such cases. It has, however, the responsi- 
bility of justifying the loyalty of an intel- 
ligent public. The great schools of all ages 
have met the challenge of this responsibil- 
ity. That is why they have been great. 


2. The Parentas Aspirant for the Child 


Our second example is quite closely re- 
lated to the first. But whereas the parents 
have not themselves enjoyed the experience 
of a well-conceived and artistically executed 
schooling, they recognize the scholastic 
need for and possibilities in their child. To 
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their delight, the scholarship system has 
made available the educational opportuni- 
ties which they were denied. Their unin- 
formed insight, coupled with the natural 
talent of their child (plus the all-important 
intuition and encouragement of at least one 
of the child’s early tutors), has opened the 
door to one of the “better” schools. They 
rejoice in the magic opportunity. They 
pinch and save; and a higher education, 
quite unknown to them yet believed in with 
unbounded faith, is possible. They, too, 
are a background of loyalty for the child. 
They assist him in meeting the challenge 
of “going somewhere.” The school has no 
problem, but again an obligation. On the 
whole, because of the natural talent of the 
scholarship candidate, and the parental 
faith that stood behind, the school has been 
able to “come through.” Without knowing 
how, in a conceptual sense, education has 
been extraordinarily significant in its vision 
and execution in such cases. 


3. The Parent as Democrat 


We turn now to the parent as the dy- 
namic force behind educational demand. 
On the North American continent we have 
witnessed this force in its most obvious 
expression. Convinced of the sanctity of in- 
dividual freedom—in religion, in political, 
social, and economic life—our forefathers 
demanded education for all, for the Open 
Sesame to freedom was enshrined in the 
phrase “the truth shall make you free.” 
The school was a necessary part of social 
democracy. 

But the Educator was a specialist! 

Our forefathers, busy with the affairs of 
pioneer settlement, with felling trees, with 
tilling the soil, and opening up new indus- 
tries, turned over the job of education to 
specialists. These uncanny individuals were 
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imported or trained rapidly for a specific 
purpose. So great was the demand for and 
confidence in education that the parent 
fought for it, paid for it, and allowed a cen- 
tralized authority to dispense it in a form 
that satisfied the political slogan “education 
for all,” but did not stop to question what 
“education” meant in any particular case. 
The home taught the child some things— 
matters of dress, decorum, morals; the 
school taught the child other things—the 
three R’s, and later, extensions of these tool 
subjects. Theoretically the parent was an 
ardent supporter of education; practically, 
too, in that he paid his educational taxes. 


4. The Parent as a Problem 


In mass education, there comes a realiza- 
tion of individual need, especially when the 
education-for-all pattern appears hopelessly 
inadequate in challenging or interesting a 
given child. The maladjusted, retarded, or 
uninterested child draws attention to him- 
self by his lack of progress in a system de- 
signed for children-in-general. He becomes 
the object of study. And the “whole child” 
is reviewed, including the family back- 
ground. His parents may be unsympathetic 
to the school or codperative; they may rep- 
resent adequate or inadequate intellectual 
stock; home discipline may be constructive 
or unfortunate; the domestic atmosphere 
harmonious or chaotic. The clinician fre- 
quently finds a possible source of the child’s 
difficulty at school in some aspect of the 
family relationship, such as competition 
among siblings, or too much pressure and 
parental ambition, or unwise routine in the 
home so that he is undernourished or get- 
ting inadequate rest. Obviously the teacher 
cannot examine the social and family back- 
ground of each pupil in detail. But the 
problem child must be understood as a cen- 
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ter of irradiation into the community. And 
in most cases the investigation transfers the 
emphasis from the child to the parent—the 
“problem parent.” If the parent’s attitude 
or manner of living cannot be changed, it 
can be understood and criticized. In this 
sense the parent may appear to be a 
nuisance. 


5. The Parent as Critic 


Things go wrong from the parent's 
standpoint. The child behaves at home in a 
manner that displeases; or he is not making 
the expected and hoped for progress in 
school. The parent may then regard the 
school critically, asserting that there is too 
much pressure, drill, formalism; too much 
homework; unfairness in grading; lack of 
sympathetic understanding on the part of 
the teacher, and so on. Often the critical 
attitude leads the parent actively to espouse 
the cause of progressivism in education. 
The public system is “terribly out of date,” 
“not in line with the findings of child 
study.” Too often home and school rela- 
tionships are hampered by this, even though 
the progressive attitude in the community 
makes for educational progress in the long 
run. 


6. The Parent as Educational Partner 


Fundamental to the relationship implied 
by our sixth heading is the realization that 
both teacher and parent are concerned with 
the child’s development. Instead of the 
school being responsible for teaching some 
things, the home others, both are concerned 
with the child himself. The “division of 
responsibility” attitude tends to lead to mu- 
tual criticism, for the educational process 
never goes perfectly smoothly or to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all. The “mutual re- 
sponsibility” attitude demands co6peration. 


How is this codperation achieved, and how 
does it show itself in practice? 


Leadership by Education 


Education must give the necessary lead- 
ership. It is qualified so to do. In modern 
educational thought, it aspires so to do. If, 
therefore, we review briefly how the mod- 
ern educationist appears to be attacking 
this problem, we may observe some of the 
basic features of parent-teacher relation- 
ships as mirrored in constructive policies. 

In modern curricula, child development 
is stressed. Child development implies 
learning, learning how to do things, rather 
than merely learning things or facts. It goes 
beyond “how to do” in the sense of skills 
or techniques, for it asks questions about 
how the techniques and skills are used. A 
child should be stimulated to read, to write, 
to converse with others. But he should also 
be encouraged in worth-while directions 
in reading; in writing something that mat- 
ters; in conversing upon significant topics. 
He must be trained in living with himself— 
the problem of leisure; in living with others 
—the problem of coéperation; in living for 
others—the problem of responsibility. The 
latter particularly stresses the importance 
of vocational equipment (for vocational fit- 
ness should be much more significant to 
the family and to the community at large 
than it is to the individual ). It stresses also 
the importance of individuality (rather 
than peculiarity). A person is always a dis- 
tinctive entity. But modern education tries 
to emphasize the distinction that comes 
from individual contribution—to the com- 
munity—rather than that which implies 
mere idiosyncrasy. (The psychology of in- 
dividual differences might learn a timely 
lesson here.) But individuality implies so- 
cial contribution and, therefore, social par- 
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ticipation. Hence the child must be socially 
interested. He can become socially inter- 
ested only if he is trained in listening to 
others, in understanding others. And this 
implies the art of asking significant ques- 
tions. To do this he must have some train- 
ing in questioning, rather than being al- 
ways the object of questions by the teacher 
who seeks to discover how much or how 
little he knows. To receive training in the 
art of questioning he must know something 
of the field concerned; in other words, he 
must know something of the fields of inter- 
ests, the activities of others. And this im- 
plies that he has the opportunity of work- 
ing with them. 

All this is very complex in its extensions 
and implications. It is also very rich in its 
possibilities. To a large degree this social 
development of the child involves a more 
penetrating attitude towards education 
than the average parent adopts. How, then, 
can it form the basis of home and school 
cooperation? 


Constructive Contacts 


The answer appears to be obtainable if 
we think of the concept “individuality.” 
Instead of the home being called in, or vis- 
ited by teacher, visiting teacher, or social 
worker, or nurse, only when difficulty arises, 
when the child has become a problem case, 
there are many occasions for more positive 
contact. Every year some features of the 
child’s development would be illuminated 
if parent and teacher discussed his prog- 
ress. Each brings to the problem of his in- 
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terests a unique point of view. The home 
sees the child from its own angle of regard; 
similarly the teacher. By exchange of opin- 
ion, by enriching each other’s appraisal of 
the child’s needs, a fuller outlook will un- 
doubtedly ensue. This does not necessarily 
imply frequent visits to the home by the 
teacher, or to school by the parent. Both 
parent and teacher are busy; and anything 
savoring of interference either way is to 
be decried. But the parent has a right to 
know what the teacher sees in and for her 
child; and to assist the teacher in forming 
the most constructive policies. The teacher 
cannot function adequately unless he 
knows the parent’s attitude and unless he 
can contribute to that attitude by a work- 
ing union. 

This interchange of ideas would un- 
doubtedly assist the parent in understand- 
ing what the educationist is thinking to- 
day, and in working with education in its 
all-important efforts to foster a worth-while 
educational program. It is perhaps not too 
much to hope that adult education might 
in this setting take the form of an extended 
culture, shared with the child, and fostered 
along the lines of reading and discussion 
such as are now advocated by modern sys- 
tems. If parents, for example, were to take 
the trouble to read the selections advocated 
in modern Social Studies courses, and to 
appreciate the perspective in which those 
selections inhere, their partnership with 
education would be more understanding, 
more wholesome, and more constructive 
than is true in most cases today. 
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COOPERATION OR AUTHORITY IN HOME AND 
SCHOOL? 


BY 


W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


PRESIDENT, PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., one of the foremost leaders in the progressive school movement and 
one who has a definite mental hygiene point of view, believes that parents should be more 
depended upon to coéperate in the education of children than is customary. Shall teachers 
continue to exploit their authority as professionals or shall they come to appreciate what 
is factually true, that teaching is a codperative job? The former means conflict, the latter 


harmony and “true” teaching. 


i IS a good thing for teachers to respect 

the integrity of well-adjusted parents, 
and for them to expect to find this more 
often than some of them do expect it,” a 
worker in parent education said to me re- 
cently when we were discussing homes and 
schools and their relationship. And Dr. 
Frederick H. Allen has maintained con- 
sistently that both children and parents are 
to be relied upon to make changes in them- 
selves rather than through externally im- 
posed patterns of behavior. 

In this view of the possibilities of human 
beings—whether parents, children, or 
teachers—to utilize their own positive capa- 
cities, we have a conception of education 
and the developmental process that ought 
to be accepted generally by schools that 
concern themselves with mental health. 
That it is not so accepted indicates that we 
still have much to do before organized edu- 
cation really does the job that needs to be 
done in the modern world. Too many 
school people still think of parents as a race 
apart, to be endured, or if need be, to be 
tolerated under certain conditions, but not 
to be allowed to get their hands on the 
actual work of “education.” As against 


those in school work who are at least toler- 
ant of parents, one finds at the opposite 
extreme a considerable number of teachers 
who will frankly tell you that the schools 
could do a superior piece of work if only 
the parents would not interfere. In only a 
comparatively few communities and to a 
minor degree do we find any real under- 
standing of the indispensable functioning 
of family and parents in education. 


Parents Omitted 

It is interesting to see the extent to which 
parents, even in this day of widespread 
parent education, are left out of it. Schools 
seem curiously oblivious of the fact that 
families exist; that the youngster has been 
under the compelling influence of a family 
and community situation for years before 
he starts to school; and that this overpower- 
ing family setting has its effect all through 
the period in which the school talks about 
“educating” the child. In any education that 
has mental health in mind, of course, the 
family is highly significant, though not usu- 
ally so recognized by the school. Peter Blos 
found in his trait studies that some of the 
best schools overlook the fact that when the 
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child enters school he has already been def- 
nitely formed in his attitude toward life. 
Symonds and others have told us repeatedly 
that “the home is still the major force in 
forming the personality of children,” and 
it ought not to be necessary to stress the 
point anywhere among school people today, 
were it not for the fact that in practice it is 
almost completely ignored. A recent docu- 
ment on public school provision and admin- 
istration, compiled by a distinguished group 
of school men and published in the name of 
two nationally important educational or- 
ganizations, does not even contain the word 
“parents” in the course of its sixteen pages. 


More Than “Chores” 


In any right kind of education parents 
would be doing more than the “chores” — 
valuable in their way, doubtless—that most 
schools seem to consider the main contribu- 
tion of parents. It is indeed a narrow con- 
ception of education that leads teachers and 
principals in some communities to keep 
parents away from the real business of the 
schools and to confine them to the older 
parent-teacher association activities of serv- 
ing refreshments, buying the stage curtain 
and the victrola, or raising money for school 
lunches and other necessities that the com- 
munity ought to be doing publicly but 
doesn’t. Several recent books on education, 
including one or two dealing with work 
with young children, seem to be concerned 
with perpetuating the notion that there is 
something so highly technical and mysteri- 
ous about school that only “professionals” 
may have anything to do with it. This is a 
bad enough attitude for any profession 
toward a human problem, but it is espe- 
cially unjustified in education, where the 
developmental task that has to be carried on 
is only possible as a combined program in- 
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volving all the resources of the community, 


and especially the family. 


Educational Philosophy Involved 


Realization of the proper function of 
parents in education usually depends upon 
the philosophy of education we act upon. 
If a school means just a place for acquiring 
a few skills and facts (popularly dubbed, 
quite erroneously, “the fundamentals’), 
then we can hardly hope that parents will 
play much part in it, except as they them- 
selves undertake to supplement at home the 
meagerness of this limited and often dam- 
aging kind of education in the school. 
Those who look upon a school as having 
this restricted function are naturally not 
concerned with either richly qualified par- 
ents or richly qualified teachers, though 
even under these conditions it has been 
found that the limited school skills and 
factual material are better “imparted” if 
teachers and parents have some notion of 
education as a common task. But as the 
school expands and begins to do something 
worth while in health, work activities, and 
the fine arts, then the importance of a better 
type of human being as teacher and a corre- 
spondingly richer and more active parent 
participation becomes apparent. And the 
more the school seeks to make of itself an 
opportunity for maximum growth and de- 
velopment of children in all the areas of 
human living, then those responsible for its 
direction more and more see the necessity 
for utilizing all the resources of the commu- 
nity, including above all the family. 


Schools Started by Parents 


It is no accident that some of the very 
best schools in the United States, public or 
private, are those that were initiated by 
parents and in which parents have con- 
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tinued to be active in the everyday processes 
of education. I am thinking of such schools 
as the Shady Hill School of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, which is often quite accu- 
rately described as having been started on 
“the Hockings’ back porch,” and the Rose 
Valley School, Moylan, Pennsylvania, 
which began as a community association of 
parents before it became a school and was, 
in even a literal sense, “built” by the parents 
and the children. In schools like these, and 
in some community public schools, parents 
are in and out of the school at all times, 
closely identified with the education of their 
children. Those interested in a more funda- 
mental kind of education soon learn to 
beware of the school person who does not 
encourage this type of participation of 
parents. If he hedges, if he says “‘it’s all 
right for some parents under certain condi- 
tions, and for certain things,” but they must 
not, of course, interfere with the “regular” 
school work, then you know that you have 
a school man who needs to look more 
thoughtfully into what education really is. 
The chances are that he is still thinking of 
the old restricted facts-and-skills school that 
persists far beyond what most of us care to 
admit. One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the nursery school has been that it 
has afforded a practical way for parents and 
other educational workers to strive together 
to understand individual children and to 
help them develop effectively. 


Progress Depends on Cooperation 


Intelligent methods of working with 
children, whether in homes or in schools, 
and a more understanding attitude toward 
“discipline” and children’s behavior gener- 
ally, will not really get very far in society 
as a whole until we overcome the present 
separateness and bring together the forces 


we have. Thousands of government pam- 
phlets may try to make it clear that “docil- 
ity, meekness, and perpetual submissiveness 
serve no useful purpose in the life of the 
child, and are of value only so far as they 
contribute to his complete development and 
social adjustment,” and that “the objective 
in training children is the development of a 
well-rounded personality,” } but an educa- 
tional program embodying these principles 
will not come to pass unless families and 
schools get together to make it operative. 

Many parents nowadays are really well 
informed about mental hygiene and child 
development and could take a much more 
active part than they ordinarily do in the 
activities of a school that is determined 
to build on the emotional and aesthetic pos- 
sibilities of children and youth. Undoubt- 
edly a few parents have learned only a dan- 
gerously little about human behavior in 
terms of modern science, but wherever the 
Child Study Association has made itself 
felt, or a parent education group has been 
in touch with some of the organizations 
represented in the National Council of 
Parent Education, one may count upon a 
certain number of parents who know a 
good deal about how modern schools ought 
to be—much more, frequently, than those 
in charge of the schools, though we are 
remedying this situation in many places. 
If education is to change in such a way that 
the schools will no longer typify a bookish 
isolation but will genuinely concern them- 
selves with helping people to make changes 
within themselves and grow and develop to 
the maximum, it will call for a combined 
effort on the part of homes and school that 
recognizes clearly the function of parents as 
an indispensable educational agency. 


* Child Management, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 143, revised (1937) edition. 
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COOPERATION WITH PARENTS 


HERBERT R. STOLZ, M.D. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Both the teacher and the parent are wont to complain of the other’s seeming lack of co- 
operation. Dr. Stolz, out of the richness of his experience as Assistant Superintendent of 
the Oakland Public Schools, first points out many of the reasons for this lack and then 
offers a number of practical suggestions to achieve better cooperation between both. 


— HER one approaches the ques- 
tion from the carefully formulated 
theoretical principles of learning, or from 
first-hand experience in guiding the de- 
velopment of some particular child, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that the in- 
tegration of his educational experience is 
important for the wholesome growth of 
personality in each individual. Probably 
parents in America are peculiarly aware 
of this need for consistency in the essentials 
of training. But in our culture they find 
such consistency difficult to maintain in the 
face of the varied and often conflicting in- 
fluences to which their children are exposed. 
It is disconcerting to any parent to find 
that her child is learning at school, or on 
the street or at the movies or over the radio, 
that all children do not go to bed at a cer- 
tain definite time; that they do not all have 
to eat spinach; that some children do fight; 
that some children do not wear coats to 
school; that many children do not obey 
their parents promptly and cheerfully. This 
increasing recognition by a child that there 
is conflict among authorities is exasperating 
to father and mother; it is also disturbing 
to the child himself, for the younger a per- 
son is the more keenly does he feel the 
need for simple, straightforward distinc- 


tions between good and bad, right and 
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wrong, big and small, beautiful and ugly. 
Moreover, in his home experience, the child 
has learned to expect such simple distinc- 
tions as voiced by his father and mother. 


Child Meets Conflicting Authorities 


But when a child enters the new experi- 
ence of the school situation, he is immedi- 
ately confronted with conflict among au- 
thorities. Obviously this is part of the pat- 
tern of life which he must learn to accept 
and adjust to. But in our particular culture 
the confusion which arises from this con- 
flict of authorities often interferes with the 
child’s happiness and wholesome develop- 
ment. Since the home and the school are 
beyond question the two most important 
factors in the educatioi of our boys and 
girls, it follows that a close codperation be- 
tween these two social institutions is highly 
desirable. 

The child’s situation among the many 
voices which call him this way and that is 
similar perhaps to that of an adult who 
finds himself in a foreign land with an im- 
perfect command of the language. To be 
sure, the only way to learn that language is 
to mingle with the people who speak it; 
but on the other hand, one is sure to pass 
through a period of insecurity unless he 
can find a group of associates who can un- 
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derstand his language and whose back- 
ground of tradition corresponds roughly 
with his own. As adults we are able to pick 
our associates and our organizations on the 
basis of common purposes, common lan- 
guage, common social status. But in the 
public schools each child must meet the im- 
pact of a wide diversity of ideals, social 
standards, economic beliefs, and moral 
goals. Surely it is the responsibility of home 
and school to temper this impact by giving 
each boy and each girl an underlying con- 
fidence that in his education his parents 
and his teacher are working together. 


Why Codperation Is Necessary 


As I have said, the home and the school, 
parents and teachers, are the primary agents 
in education of the young. They hold this 
position because of the duration of their 
direct contact with the children involved; 
because of the experience and training 
which they have had in such education; be- 
cause of the responsibility ascribed to them 
by our culture; and, most important of all, 
because they are emotionally involved in 
the children whom they guide. With so 
much in common, it would seem that co- 
operation between teachers and parents 
should be readily achieved, but strange to 
say it is frequently not achieved. Instead of 
coéperation we find a tendency to segre- 
gate fields of authority. In some areas, such 
as reading and geography, the parents ac- 
cept the leadership of the teachers; in other 
areas, such as health, manners and morals, 
and citizenship, many parents feel that 
theirs is the primary authority. It is my 
observation that in many communities the 
good relations between parents and teach- 
ers are based upon a careful adherence to 
these unwritten rules concerning primary 
areas of prestige. 


Unfortunately for such an arrangement, 
the complexity of modern life to which the 
child is subjected in the community seems 
to demand a closer and more functional co- 
operation, if those who are really interested 
in the child’s development are to with- 
stand the onslaught of commercially moti- 
vated education, of extremists in political 
philosophy, and of those well-meaning 
members of the community who wish to 
turn back the hands of the clock and sub- 
ject their children to education as nearly as 
possible like that of twenty-five years ago. 
To present a united front to this diversity 
and to give the child that sense of security 
which is probably his most precious posses- 
sion, cooperation between teachers and 
parents must be both more real and more 
flexible; more real in the sense that each 
group will recognize that the other has 
some contribution to make in every field; 
more flexible in that it must be a coépera- 
tion in terms of the specific needs of each 
pupil rather than in terms of the supposed 
needs of children in general. 


Why Codperation Is Difficult 


Let us examine for a moment some of 
the reasons why thorough codperation be- 
tween home and school is difficult to 
achieve. In the first place we must note that 
the interest of parents is centered in one or 
two or three children, while that of the 
teacher must necessarily be spread among 
thirty or more children in her class. The 
mother judges the efficiency of teaching in 
terms of the progress that her Johnnie 
makes. The teacher’s efficiency is judged by 
her school superiors on the basis of the 
progress of the majority of pupils in her 
class. She may be sympathetic with the 
mother’s point of view but she must in 
practice set against it the divergent views 
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of other equally insistent mothers, and at 
the same time fulfill the requirements of 
the curriculum as laid down by the Board 
of Education. Under these circumstances, 
it is not strange that sometimes the mother 
feels that the teacher does not respond to 
specific suggestions, nor is it strange that 
frequently a teacher feels that the parent’s 
requests are unreasonable. 


Insufficient Time 


Another important reason why the 
teacher and the parent have not achieved a 
richer codperation is because neither can 
find time for it. The pressure of housekeep- 
ing, of caring for the physical needs of her 
children, and of carrying on the unending 
variety of socially important functions with 
which a modern parent is loaded, usually 
leave little time for conferences with the 
teacher over the developmental progress of 
the child. Unless something important hap- 
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pens, usually of an unpleasant nature, the 
parent is content to leave well enough alone. 
On the other hand, the number of her 
pupils and the variety of subjects for which 
she must make preparation, coupled with 
the yard duty, administrative responsibility 
and paper work which a teacher must do, 
leave her very little opportunity for un- 
hurried conferences with the mothers of 
the pupils in her room. 


Matter of Jealousy 


Another reason which limits the scope 
of co6peration between the mother and the 
teacher is that there is often some degree of 
jealousy between them. Probably few of 
either group would admit this, but there 
is a good deal of circumstantial evidence as 
well as sound theory to support the ob- 
servation. In general, a mother achieves her 
significance in her own eyes from the fact 
that she has born and nurtured her child. 
Teachers as a rule secure their feeling of 
significance from their competency in deal- 
ing with subject matter, with ideas rather 
than with the realities of life. These are 
meant, of course, as broad sweeping state- 
ments to which there are many individual 
exceptions. Since even in the home itself, 
where one would expect the ties of affection 
would pave the way for the closest codp- 
eration in child rearing, we find such co- 
operation often inadequate, it is not sur- 
prising that there would be some clash of 
opinion and feeling between teacher and 
parent, for the very reason that each is 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
boy or girl in question. It seems to me that 
it is a part of wisdom to admit frankly the 
possibilities of jealousy rather than to as- 
sume an ostrich position and deny or ignore 
them. On the basis of recognition we may 
hope to make allowance for our own preju- 
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dices as well as for those of the other per- 
son. 


Changing Methods 


Perhaps there is still another obstacle to 
codperation between home and _ school, 
namely, the obstacle of changing methods 
in formal schooling. As we grow older we 
come to attach peculiar value to the ex- 
periences which we, as individuals, have 
had in the course of our development. We 
are apt to resent innovations which we do 
not understand. Thus, if we are successful 
in the world, we as parents may feel that 
the methods of education which were good 
enough for us might well be the pattern 
for the education of our children. But since 
the time of our youth there have been 
changes in educational philosophy, changes 
in the details of method, changes in the 
theories of learning as well as in the relative 
value placed upon this or that area of sub- 
ject matter. The teacher, fresh from the 
normal school or teachers college, is satu- 
rated in these newer trends. If she knows 
of the older methods at all, they are as his- 
toric incidents which have the same rela- 
tive value as the horse-drawn vehicle or the 
pony express. This difference in educational 
experience tends to make the parents feel 
suspicious and the teacher feel superior. 
Obviously this is no basis for whole- 
hearted coéperation. 


How Cooperation Can Be Achieved 


Having outlined some of the reasons why 
close codperation between parents and 
teacher is important, and having indicated 
some of the more prevalent obstacles to this 
sort of coéperation, it remains to discuss 
certain of the ways in which these obstacles 
are being overcome in communities where 
the home and the school work hand-in- 


hand for a common purpose. Probably one 
reason why a mother holds the peculiar 
position which she does is because for her 
the children of her own family come first 
and all others a poor second. Perhaps we 
would not have it otherwise. Nevertheless, 
it is possible for mothers to recognize in- 
tellectually the responsibility which the 
teacher has to each of the thirty or more 
children under her charge, and the fact that 
some parents have made marked progress 
in this widening of their viewpoint leads to 
the hope that many others may do the same. 
This gain in perspective usually follows 
actual observation of classes in a school. 
Upon this there has been increasing em- 
phasis in spite of the difficulty of getting 
parents to spend the time and of the incon- 
venience to the teacher. This practice also 
acquaints parents with the changes in edu- 
cational method which have taken place 
and are still in progress, and thus tends to 
decrease their suspicion that their child is 
being subjected to new-fangled notions of 
doubtful value. 


Group Meetings 


Supplementary gains in mutual under- 
standing between teachers and parents 
emerge from group meetings, if the teach- 
ers take active part and do not make their 
attendance a mere formality. Unfortunately 
some organizations of parents are so busy 
with the details of their own organization 
that they find little opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of common problems in which as 
individuals they are directly interested. It 
is sometimes amusing to observe the 
amount of time and effort expended upon 
national programs for child welfare and 
the scant consideration which the immedi- 
ate problems of parents and teachers in that 
particular school receive. Perhaps this is 
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another example of the tendency to tread 
lightly in areas where there might be con- 
flict between parents and their surrogates. 


Personal Contacts 


As for the important question of time, 
no one can work out a plan which will 
free mothers for frequent conferences at 
school. This is an individual matter for 
each family. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible for school administrators, both in the 
central office and in the several schools of 
a system, to facilitate for their teachers con- 
ferences with parents. In my opinion, this 
aspect of education might well receive even 
greater consideration than it does today. 
The establishment of rapport with the 
home during the early years of a child’s 
enrollment in school is gradually being 
recognized as a primary function of teach- 
ers in the kindergarten and lower ele- 
mentary school grades. Such rapport, when 
once it is established, tends to persist 
through the years, to make the task of the 
teacher less difficult, and to enhance for the 


child the value of his formal schooling. 


Because of the lack of such rapport, there 
arise during the later elementary and high 
school grades a good many cases in which 
pupils are permanently handicapped in 
their wholesome development. If the school 
is to undertake a larger part in the prepara- 
tion of its pupils for living here and now, 
it must establish the best possible working 
relations with the homes in which pupils 
spend so much of their living time. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
my belief that although formal codpera- 
tion between organizations of teachers and 
organizations of parents and formal co- 
operation within organizations which in- 
clude both groups are important steps to- 
ward the goal of teamwork, nevertheless 
the essence of effective integration of the 
learning experience for the individual pupil 
will always depend primarily upon the per- 
son-to-person relations between his teacher 
and his parent. Only on this basis can a 
child, born into our complex culture, gain 
the security which he should receive 
through the combined efforts of parents 
and teachers. 
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“HE IS MY CHILD, TOO!” 


BY 


ESTHER C. WHITMAN, M.A. 


CHIEF PSYCHOLOGIST, WORCESTER CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


It is an exceptional opportunity to have a paper on this topic written by one who is both a 
mother and an experienced psychologist. Mrs. Whitman presents her personal reaction to 
the educational process as she sees it involving herself and her children. This article should 
prove of interest to both teachers and parents. 


r I, as a parent, regard education as one 

of the major influences in shaping my 
child’s personality and in preparing him 
for adult life, then I have some rights and 
some expectations regarding the policies of 
our educational system. The whole educa- 
tional program is after all but a “first step” 
or a bridge from his life in the family group 
to his adult life in society. Then, of neces- 
sity, the teacher represents a substitute for 
me in that preparation for the larger group. 
She and I are teaching the child the dis- 
cipline of and the awareness of our culture 
with its customs, ideals, laws, and taboos. 

What I as a parent can give to the school 
and what the school can do for my child— 
that is what the ultimate success of educa- 
tion will be—depends to a great extent on 
two very important factors. The first is how 
well and how adequately the family group 
have begun the education of the child, and 
the second, how large a part do I play in the 
shaping of a particular educational pro- 
gram for my child. 


What I Expect of the School 


Granted that I have rights, what are 
they? First and uppermost in the minds of 
most parents is the expectation of an ade- 
quate formal education, the mastery of 


those “tools” which the school deems nec- 


essary for adult living. But that is not suf- 
ficient. I also expect him to learn the art of 
getting along with other children, that is, 
conforming to the group as a preparation 
for the larger group which we call “society.” 
This is something which, more often than 
not, the school can do better than I. The 
child steps out of his protected milieu, the 
family, and lives among other children for 
the greater part of the day and for a goodly 
number of years. Does the teacher, how- 
ever, regard this socialization of the child 
as a part of her job? Or does it merely occur 
more or less because the child is thrown 
with a group of children continually? 

My expectations do not stop, however, 
with formal education and socialization. I 
wish my child to emerge from his years of 
school life with any number of socially ac- 
ceptable personality traits: he should be 
independent, loyal, honest, fair, and the 
like. In other words, I am hopeful of an 
adequate, well-adjusted individual. 


School Success Depends on Parents 


In all fairness to the teacher and the 
school, however, I must expect no more 
than I have been able to do myself. If I, the 
most important person in the family con- 
stellation, have failed to inculcate into my 
child during his most formative years the 
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beginnings of all socially acceptable habits, 
then I must not expect the school to correct 
or to instill adequately into that child those 
same traits. In other words, I have no right 
to expect of the school success when I have 
failed. 

Take the problem of “property rights” or 
what we call honesty as regards material 
objects belonging to other people. A child 
does not innately have any conception of 
property rights. Gradually he learns to dif- 
ferentiate between what is “mine” and 
what is “not mine” in his environment. 
This particular learning process begins in 
the early part of the second year of life and 
becomes an integral part of his personality 
only long after he has begun his school 
career. Thus, the beginning of socially ac- 
ceptable habits or traits lies in infancy and 
we cannot expect the school adequately to 
teach “honesty” or anything else unless we 
have initiated that learning process in the 
preschool years. 

Does this mean that the school is less im- 
portant than the family? To a certain ex- 
tent this is correct; the influence of the fam- 
ily upon the development of the child over- 
shadows other influences in its strength. 
But this family, or rather, its members have 
also been educated for adult life in the 
schools. And if parents fail, then there 
must be some flaw in our educational sys- 
tems which produces such adults who in 
turn fail to initiate the beginnings of edu- 
cation adequately in their children. 


Teacher Must Know the Home 
What is the solution? Or will it become 
a vicious circle? The personality of the child 
is after all a very complex affair. He, not 
to mention forty others in the classroom, is 
a bundle of wishes, fears, dreams, conflicts, 
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which are in a sense a projection of those 
of his parents. With an inadequate knowl- 
edge of his background, his potentialities, 
and his limitations, can the teacher who 
takes my place for a long period of time 
hope to prepare him for more than the mere 
passing of examinations? Granted that 
the school has become aware of limitations 
in the physical field, has it, or the teacher, 
much knowledge of these stresses which 
are psychological and which arise because 
of his family background? For example, 
a teacher may be aware that Johnnie’s fail- 
ure to achieve academically is due in part 
to poor visual acuity. Would she recognize 
failure due to Johnnie’s lack of confidence 
caused, let us say, by two factors in the 
home? Assume them to be his mother’s 
over-protective attitude and tension or un- 
certainty brought on by economic stress in 
a period of depression. With this knowl- 
edge of his psychological as well as his 
physical make-up, the teacher’s efforts to 
do her share towards making Johnnie a 
well-adjusted adult might be more pro- 
ductive. 

Do I expect too much for my child? I 
think not. I recognize the school as an 
important tool in the shaping of my child’s 
future, and I do not expect Success where 
I have failed. But when I, as a parent, ac- 
cept blame for my child’s lack of progress 
in learning to live, then I blame our whole 
educational system for not educating me 
to be more adequate in my job of being a 
parent. When our whole educational sys- 
tem fails to take into consideration the 
child’s background and that knowledge 
which the parent is best fitted to give, then 
it is tackling too big a job with inadequate 
tools to achieve its purpose, to teach each 
child how to live. 
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FRANK J. O'BRIEN, PH.D., M.D. 
ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


PARENTS ARE CHILDREN’S YESTERDAYS 


This case report reveals the important 
and far reaching influences of home 
training and especially of child-parent 
relationships. It contains an example of 
how and why the teacher is sometimes 
evaluated by the child in terms of his 
experiences and not in terms of her 
own merit. Frequently the school can- 
not understand this type of behavior 
when the teacher and principal are do- 
ing all in their power for a child. Bill 
could have become a delinquent and 
very likely would have found himself 
in conflict with society if an understand- 
ing of him and his needs had not been 
obtained at the time he was referred to 
the Bureau of Child Guidance. It is easy 
to understand why Bill could not have 
responded to “good advice” or the help 
of a “friend.” Bill could be helped only 
when his needs were understood. 

This case report indicates also that the 
task of improving a child's attitudes and 
conduct is more than one person can dis- 
charge successfully, but is one that re- 
quires the sympathetic codperation of 
all who in any way influence the child's 
life. 


We wish to express our appreciation 


to Miss Mira Talbot, Assistant Psychi- 
atric Social Worker in the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, who prepared this 
report. 


Prologue 
treatment of personality and be- 


havior problems of children is apt to 
be a long educational process. It is not 
possible to give any immediate remedy, 
but it is necessary first to find out why a 
child is feeling or acting as he is. What 
has caused this behavior? A child’s per- 
sonality and behavior is usually a result of 
his parents’ attitudes and his early en- 
vironmental influences. In order to under- 
stand a child, we are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that we must also understand 
his parents. Samuel Butler in his Way of 
All Flesh expresses this vividly when he 
says, “We are as days and have had our 
parents for our yesterdays.” What could 
be more important than the imprint upon 
us of our first yesterdays—or our first 
years—when we still had no lives of our 
own and were merely the reflections of our 
parents’ lives? 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


The Problem Presented by Bill 

Consequently when Bill, an eight-year- 
old, freckled-face boy in the 3B grade, was 
referred to our Child Guidance Bureau 
by the school principal who stated that the 
child was unable to concentrate, was re- 
sentful of authority, and mean to younger 
children, we wondered why he was acting 
this way. What kind of an early life had 
he had? How had he been treated by his 
parents? What attitudes and relationships 
in his family were making their impres- 
sion upon him? What factors in his home 
life were contributing to his poor social 
adjustment in school? 


Bill’s Early Home 

Bill’s short life had been such a check- 
ered one that it was only with difficulty 
that we obtained a picture of it. The so- 
cial history, gathered from long interviews 
with his parents, revealed many factors to 
account for his behavior. He had never 
had a harmonious home life with both of 
his parents. There was always discord and 
quarrelling. After his parents agreed on 
a divorce, he was shifted back and forth 
between them. For a period he lived in 
boarding homes. When the father remar- 
ried he took Bill to live in his home 
which really seemed more like the step- 
mother’s home as she was the dominant 
member of the family. Bill had never 
known his father well and would have 
felt like a stranger with his stepmother 
and stepsister, Julia, twelve years old, if 
it had not been for his older brother, 
Tom. They shared a room together and 
talked of their own mother who was 
working in a neighboring town. 

Bill’s mother talked with feeling of his 
early life. It was during this period that 
she was having acute marital difficulty and 
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she was so distraught that she could not 
give the baby the routine care he needed. 
His feedings were often forgotten and she 
would find him sucking the edge of the 
crib. She also related how he used to rock 
himself to sleep. Although she was very 
sorry for him, she could not give him the 
tender care he craved as he symbolized for 
her her own thwarted life. Consequently 
she decided to obtain work in order to 
pay a boarding mother to care for him. 
As he was very unhappy in his boarding 
homes, she agreed to let the father take 
him. Later she regretted doing so because 
his new home was not giving him the love 
and security he needed. 


Bill’s Foster Home 


The inadequacy of Bill’s home life was 
confirmed by the father, a mild, timid 
man who seemed somewhat bewildered by 
life. He himself had been reared by a 
widowed mother and had grown to accept 
the domination of a woman. He realized 
that the stepmother had no warm feeling 
for Bill but she tried to do her duty. She 
managed the home efficiently even though 
she had a full-time office job. Julia had 
been given jurisdiction over Bill during 
the day. Julia was a model child, favored 
by everyone, and expected immediate 
obedience and exemplary behavior. She 
thought Bill ought to stay at home follow- 
ing school and listen to her practicing her 
piano lessons. Tom, who had no use for 
his stepsister, tried to get his brother to 
go out with him. They both felt unwanted 
at home, but they knew they were ac- 
cepted “by the gang around the corner.” 


At the Clinic 


As Bill was always glad for an excuse 
to be away from home, he welcomed the 
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appointments for psychological, physical, 
and psychiatric examinations at the Child 
Guidance Bureau. During the psychologi- 
cal examination he displayed interest in 
the tests and seemed to be working up to 
his ability throughout. On the Stanford- 
Binet he obtained an intelligence quotient 
of 108 which placed him in the upper half 
of the average intelligence range. His 
achievement rating was up to grade in 
spite of his many changes of schools. He 


told the psychologist that he liked school, 


‘but he wished that he was not the small- 


est boy in the class. On the physical ex- 
amination he was found to be actually 
three inches below average in height, and 
his weight was minus ro per cent. His 
nutritional status was border-line. 

Bill sensed the confidential nature of 
the psychiatrist’s private office and real- 
ized that this was the place to talk over 
his innermost secrets. He had an unusu- 
ally clear understanding of his parents’ 
marital difficulty and of his position in the 
situation. He knew that his stepmother 
was the boss and that at her suggestion 
his father punished him frequently. Al- 
though he recognized Julia as a model of 
perfection, he did not think it was fair to 
be compared with her as she had had 
such a protected life. Her own mother had 
always looked out for her, and even his 
mother preferred Julia to him. Bill 
thought that it was bad enough to be 
contrasted with her at home, but to have 
the odious comparison continued at school 
was just too much for him. If he felt that 
people liked him and wanted him around, 
he would act differently, too. He said he 
found it difficult to concentrate in school 
as he was thinking about his family. He 
liked to imagine that he was living in a 
big house with his father, mother, and 


Tom. He thought that talking with the 
psychiatrist every week would help him 
to be more attentive in school. 


Attitude of the Principal 


When the principal obtained the report 
of our study, he comprehended quickly 
what effect Bill’s feelings of deprivations 
and sense of insecurity would have upon 
his behavior. He agreed with us that Bill 
was making a comparatively good adjust- 
ment, considering the destructive factors 
in his home life. The principal wondered 
why the boy was not presenting more 
serious difficulties. It was pointed out that 
Bill’s early environmental experiences were 
such obvious, concrete circumstances that 
he could react directly to them. He had 
actually been away from his mother and 
father and could express his sense of loss 
through his longing for them. He and his 
brother were not made to feel that they 
were supposed to be fond of their step- 
mother and stepsister and consequently 
they did not feel guilty when they gave 
expression to their dislike of them. Bill 
knew that his home life was making him 
unhappy. He was able to lament his fate 
openly, which helped him to feel less in- 
tensely about it. 


Attitude of the Teacher 


The teacher also was interested to gain 
a better understanding of her pupil. She 
immediately offered that Bill’s resentment 
of Julia might be lessened if she discon- 
tinued sending home notes by her. The 
teacher thought that she could carry out 
many little devices in the classroom to 
make Bill feel that he was favored with- 
out at the same time slighting any of the 
other children. She arranged for him to 
come into the school building early to 
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water the plants, and also had his seat 
changed so that he would sit nearer to 
her. This special attention made him feel 
that the teacher preferred him. Extra as- 
signments were given him so that he 
would have less time for daydreaming. 
The school also provided the child with 
milk and hot lunches at noon because of 
his undernourished condition. 


How Bill Responded 


Within a few months Bill showed a 
marked improvement in school. He tried 
to be just as nice to the teacher as he felt 
she was being to him and, in fact, he sat 
up almost too straight. He accepted her 
authority and became less inattentive. 
How grateful he was to the school for not 
sending any more bad reports home. For 
every demerit he used to receive a spank- 
ing from his father, scoldings from his 
stepmother, and ridicule from his step- 
sister. He naturally was greatly relieved 
when he was no longer the center of 
criticism at every family meal. Only one 
of his major difficulties persisted in the 
school situation. He continued to “boss 
around the younger children.” The social 
worker explained that Bill had resented 
being bossed by everyone in his home and 
tried to compensate for his feelings of in- 
adequacy by becoming the boss himself. 
He was also too self-conscious about his 
size to associate with younger children as 
their equal for fear people would think 
he was only their age. It was several 
months before Bill gained enough security 
within himself to treat the younger chil- 
dren with tolerance. 


How His Parents Responded 


As soon as favorable reports were re- 
ceived from school, the family became a 
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little less punitive with Bill. However, it 
was necessary to continue having inter- 
views with the parents in regard to their 
own fundamental attitudes and feelings 
toward him. It was feared that unless Bill 
obtained real affection and interest from 
someone else besides Tom, he might copy 
his brother’s behavior. Tom was truanting 
from school and disobeying laws for which 
he had been taken to Children’s Court. Bill 
also was the type of child who usually 
projects his difficulties onto society and be- 
comes a “delinquent” when his home life 
is not satisfying. As Bill idolized his mother 
and thought her the most important per- 
son in the world, it was hoped she might 
be helped to use her visits with him more 
constructively for his development. She 
was helped by the opportunities to talk 
over her difficulties with the Child Guid- 
ance Bureau worker as she felt “bottled up 
inside.” She had not told her employer or 
co-workers that she had ever been married 
and was consequently guarded in talking 
with them. She had hoped she could forget 
her past by suppressing it, but instead her 
difficulties were assuming insurmountable 
proportions. She expressed remorse for 
Bill’s neglected babyhood and felt relieved 
to learn that it was not too late for her to 
be helpful to him. 

In talking about her weekly visits to 
Bill’s home, she became aware of the fact 
that she had always paid more attention to 
Julia than to Bill, as she had regretted not 
having a daughter of her own. It was ar- 
ranged that she would take Bill on expedi- 


tions with her alone and that she would in 


many ways try to make him think that she 
really cared for him. Although the very 
sight of Bill continued to be a reminder to 
the mother of her marital difficulties and 


of her most unhappy years, her feeling be- 
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came less intense as she talked over her life 
with the worker. In time, she grew able 
to bear the unhappiness herself and ceased 
making the child suffer for it. 

The father and stepmother also felt en- 
couraged when it was pointed out to them 
that they could have a real part in forming 
Bill’s development. They had become re- 
signed to the fact that he would be “just 
like Tom.” When they were reassured by 


the Bureau, they tried being less rigid in. 


their training. Neither Julia nor Tom was 
given authority over Bill and he proved to 
be highly dependable. He became more 
and more content to stay at home, and the 
father was only too glad to relinquish his 
punitive role. He welcomed the Bureau's 
suggestion to “pal” with Bill and derived a 
boyish pleasure from playing ball with him 
on their Sunday expeditions to the park. 
As everyone gradually showed increasing 
confidence in him, Bill himself began to 
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gain self-reliance and had less need to be 
resentful. 


Epilogue 
Our analysis of the situation is that this 
child who was not presenting a neurosis, 
but who was showing the beginnings of 
delinquent trends, might have become a 
problem to the community if he had not 
been given more satisfactions. He actually 
was being discriminated against at home. 
He felt resentful and acted out his feelings 
at school as well as at home. Since he is 
being treated more fairly at home as a re- 
sult of the changed attitudes of his parents, 
he is consequently acting in a more socially 
acceptable manner. The home and school 
agree with the opinion of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance that his behavior after one 
year of treatment is satisfactory. 
We only hope that Bill’s “tomorrows” 
will be happier than his “yesterdays.” 
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SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


PARENT-TEACHER COOPERATION 


GENERATION ago when teachers 
conceived of their task as the teaching 
of the three R’s and the imparting of some 
facts in geography or history, they could 
afford to ignore and perhaps even to resent 
parents. For were not teachers skilled in the 
content of the school subjects and trained in 
the methods of imparting them; and should 
not parents mind their own business, said 
business being to see that the child was 
clothed, fed, sent to school, and made to do 
his homework? 

However, with the growth of modern 
child study and the development of the 
mental hygiene point of view in education, 
a new objective has arisen in our schools. 
The aim of education has come to be noth- 
ing less than the development of the whole 
child—physically, emotionally, socially, and 
intellectually. Inevitably this leads to the 
view that parents and teachers are partners 
in this development, and no matter what 
the unwillingness on either side, the part- 
nership is vital and must be recognized. 

It is easy, however, to give expression to 
the idea that parents and teachers must 
cooperate, but it is another matter to de- 
velop that coéperation in any community. 
Like any other social movement, parent- 
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teacher coéperation must emerge from a 
changing public opinion, this time among 
both teachers and parents. 

Furthermore, specific methods of co- 
operation have to be built up. These must 
be the product of experimentation and will 
grow out of the particular needs and con- 
ditions in any community. 

Principals and teachers who are taking 
the first steps toward the development of 
active parent-teacher codperation will be 
interested in Essentials in Home and School 
Codperation.' This consists of a very simple 
discussion of why parents and school people 
should work together, of how parents and 
teachers can codperate, and the sort of topics 
that should be discussed at parent-teacher 
association meetings, and of methods of 
organization of parent-teacher groups. 

For those communities where home- 
school organizations have been organized in 
certain sections, Community Organization 
of Parent Education * will suggest ways of 
coordinating the various separate organiza- 


* Essentials in Home and School Coéperation. 
Leaflet No. 35, United States Department of the 
Interior, 1937. 

* Community Organization of Parent Education. 
National Council of Parent Education, New York, 
1936. 
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tions and of making their work more effec- 
tive. Typical codrdinating agencies like the 
Boston Parents’ Council and the Parents’ 
Education Council of the Buffalo Area are 
described. 

For those who want a discussion of trends 
in home-school coéperation, the December, 
1937 issue of Childhood Education® is 
recommended. This number is devoted al- 
most entirely to the above topic. 

Lois Hayden Meek, in an editorial com- 
ment, discusses “What Is Home-School Co- 
operation.” She points out that modern 
education conceives of home and school as 
two agencies not doing the same things for 
children, nor using the same methods, but 
rather as understanding one another in such 
a way that greater feelings of mutual respect 
and confidence will ensure greater codrdina- 
tion of effort for the development of chil- 
dren. She suggests that what parents want 
for their children the school must eventu- 
ally provide—a thought that may well make 
teachers ponder. The wise teacher has long 
known that unless she has, in some degree, 
the sympathetic understanding of the par- 
ents, her advances on the educational front 
will be repulsed at almost every point. 

Gertrude Laws, in the same issue of 
Childhood Education, stresses the very es- 
sential point that home-school coéperation 
should begin where readiness for coépera- 
tive effort is greatest. She suggests that the 
right answer to all questions on the relations 
of specific homes and schools must be 
found by study of the characteristics of the 
specific homes and schools involved. She 
points out that distances between homes 
and schools, the ease of transportation, the 
freedom from fear on the part of parents 


® Childhood Education, X1V, 4 (December, 
1937). Association of Childhood Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


and teachers, the quality of mutual trust 
and confidence between school workers and 
members of each family, and the extent to 
which school workers are ready to express 
confident cordiality towards parents, are 
all factors to be considered in planning 
home-school codperation. She also discusses 
three essentials for such coOperation: a 
usable philosophy of education, certain 
types of social compulsion, and a working 
program of adult education. 

In another article, in the same magazine, 
Candace McDowell and Aline Becker tell 
how they have developed parent-teacher 
coéperation in the nursery school at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College. The 
Saturday morning preceding the opening 
of school is set aside by parents and teachers 
for a parent-teachers’ institute in which 
short talks are given by every member of 
the nursery school staff, the aims of the 
school are enumerated by the director, the 
school nurse gives an explanation of the 
health program, and the parents inspect the 
play-yard and the schoolrooms. Another 
feature is the home visit by the teachers. 
This is to help the child to make a good 
adjustment to the school by meeting him in 
his own home. Families are encouraged to 
return the visit, special invitations being 
sent to fathers. In addition, each mother has 
one participation day a month in which she 
acts as an extra staff member. Excellent 
descriptions are given of charts and records, 
study meetings, and of how social events 
help to establish parent-teacher understand- 
ing and coéperation. 

In the same issue of Childhood Education 
is an article entitled “Parent Observation of 
Classroom Activities.” It is written by Edith 
M. Erb, Leon E. Slavens, and Helen R. 
Gumlick, and describes an experiment in 
two elementary schools of Denver in which 
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an attempt was made to interpret the school 
to the parents. The parents had explained to 
them just what growth might be expected 
to take place during the next portion of the 
semester and they were invited back to 
observe the results. A teacher-parent confer- 
ence was a feature of this experiment. 

In “Can Parents Know Schools” Kath- 
leen G. Ammerman claims that parents can 
know schools if given half a chance and 
can be counted on for loyal support and 
healthy criticism. The program of adult 
education at Glencoe, Illinois, is described 
and shows how parent interest and knowl- 
edge can be developed by parent-teacher 
association programs, by group and grade 
meetings, by anecdotal home-contact re- 
ports, by individual parent-teacher confer- 
ences, by “open house” when parents can 
visit the work of the classroom, and by an 
active public relations committee which 
keeps the community informed of school 
affairs through local and metropolitan 


papers. 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
PARENT’S TASK 


If parent-teacher codperation is to become 
a reality, it will necessarily involve teachers 
going out of themselves and understanding 
the problems of parents in family life. Dr. 
Harold H. Anderson’s new book Children 
in the Family * will be of great assistance 
to teachers in this regard. The author has 
produced a very simply written book with 
a wholesome outlook. It is essentially a 
treatment of the hygiene both mental and 
physical of normal children during the 
early ages. The unique character of the 
book is that it presents a positive philosophy 


* Harold H. Anderson, Children in the Family. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
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of growth and joy in family life, avoiding 
the emphasis on behavior problems. 

The main thread of thought running 
throughout the book is the need for teachers 
and parents to have a profound and sincere 
respect for the individual child. The educa- 
tional value of “doing things together” is 
emphasized and there is a good chapter on 
“Growing in Responsibility.” The chapter 
on “Discipline” is probably the best in the 
book. The author has a most illuminating 
discussion of what blame does to a child 
and urges that a new technique be devel- 
oped whereby one can disapprove of a 
child’s behavior without disapproving of or 
blaming the child. He says, “Blame has no 
contribution to make to growth, learning, 
or development. It is only destructive in its 
effects on the child.” 

The author’s treatment of praise is arrest- 
ing and stimulating. He claims that praise 
is often a destructive force. This is the case 
where praise is attached to the child instead 
of to his achievement. It destroys the child’s 
spontaneity by making him self-conscious 
and making him think of an activity not 
as a means of self-expression but as a means 
of getting someone else’s approval. Chapters 
on emotional behavior, habits, the develop- 
ment of mental and motor skills, learning 
to talk, nutrition, clothing, physical growth, 
and the health of the child are simply and 
delightfully written. 

The book is intended for parents and 
there is an appendix of questions for study 
groups. It is recommended for teachers who 
wish to glance in through the windows of 
homes and see wholesome family life in the 
making. It is sure to enlist not so much 
their sympathy for parents as their generous 
understanding of the parents’ share of child 
development. 


MENTAL HYGIENE PROJECT IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hae Massachusetts Society for Mental 

Hygiene inaugurated last fall a new 
project in the field of mental hygiene in 
education which promises to be a funda- 
mental contribution. The staff of the Soci- 
ety has been constituted the Department of 
Child Guidance as an official part of the 
school system of Norwood. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mr. Lincoln D. Lynch, 
has taken the opportunity thus made avail- 
able and approved by the School Commit- 
tee to sponsor a thorough-going investiga- 
tion of the values which an integrated 
health program can offer the elementary 
schools. 

This Project concerns the children now 
found in four first grades, all of whom will 
be followed as they progress through the 
school system until the sixth grade, the end 
of the elementary school period. The Proj- 
ect plans thorough investigations of each 
child from the point of view of physical, 
mental, and educational hygiene, and social 
case work. 

Dr. Henry B. Elkind, Medical Director 
of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, and Editor of UNpersTanpInc 
THE CuiLp, is the Director, Miss Bernice 
M. Henderson, Educational Secretary of the 
Society, is the Visiting Teacher, and Mr. 
Herbert R. Middleton, Educational Assist- 
ant of the Society, is the Remedial Teacher. 
Dr. Robert T. Moulton is Pediatrician on a 
part-time basis, and is responsible for the 
pediatric aspects of the study. This staff is 
ably assisted by the three nurses of the Nor- 
wood School Department, headed by Miss 
Mary A. Canning, by the teachers and prin- 
cipals concerned, and by others. 

One of the fundamental purposes of this 
Project is to ascertain to what extent, and 


under what conditions, the mental hygiene 
concept of the total child in the total situa- 
tion can be practicably applied to school 
hygiene, mental hygiene being defined as 
merely hygiene adequately and inclusively 
conceived. Another objective is to make 
some definite contribution to the hygiene 
of reading which is perhaps the most im- 
portant subject taught in the elementary 
school. To this end the Dartmouth Eye 
Institute has loaned two of its staff to assist 
Dr. Elkind with this problem. 

The Project has the able and helpful 
counsel of the following Advisory Com- 
mittee: 


Miss Mase C. Brace, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Boston University School of Education 
Dr. C. Macrie Director, Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital 

Dr. Orive A. Cooper, Massachusetts State Division 
of Mental Hygiene 

Dr. Bronson Crotuers, Children’s Hospital, Boston 

Dr. Water F. Dearporn, Director, Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education 

Dr. Donato D. Durrett, Director, Educational 
Clinic, Boston University School of Education 

Dr. James R. Hopson, Director of Child Placement, 
Brookline Public Schools 

Dr. Harotp C. Stuart, Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics and Child Hygiene, Harvard School of 
Public Health 

Dr. Douctas A. Tuom, Director, Habit Clinics, 
Massachusetts State Division of Mental Hygiene 

Dr. Rosert Uticn, Professor of Education, Harv- 
ard Graduate School of Education 

Ex Officio: 
Dr. Donato Greco, President, Massachusetts 

Society for Mental Hygiene 
Mr. Lincotn D. Lyncu, Superintendent of 
Schools, Norwood 


It is too early to give any results or a de- 
tailed picture of the various procedures but 
when these are available UNDERSTANDING 
THE Cup will publish them for the benefit 
of its readers. 
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WHEN THE TEACHER KNOWS THE PARENT* 


T HAS been stated that “The child is con- 

ceived as being in a dynamic relationship 
with his environment which is also dynam- 
ically involved with the child.” This is of 
special significance to the classroom teacher 
who is forced to concern herself with both 
of the two principal environments of the 
child—the school and the home. On the sur- 
face it is obvious that the former is her direct 
concern. Yet the impossibility of separating 
it from the latter, to which in so many 
instances the child’s behavior is a direct re- 
action, forces her to a detailed interest in it. 
It becomes essential for the teacher to learn 
not only the techniques of the teacher-pupil 
relationship but also how to handle teacher- 
parent relationships and to be able to inter- 
pret parent-child relationships, remember- 
ing the significance of each in terms of the 
child’s adjustment. 

In this connection it should be stated that 
no one should expect the average teacher to 
act the role of the psychiatric social worker 
nor of the visiting teacher trained in psychi- 
atric social work. There are obviously definite 
limits to what the teacher herself may do in 
the matter of interpretation of these rela- 
tionships, which in turn limit her efforts at 
direct therapy. Teachers need an apprecia- 
tion of the dynamics involved in childhood 
adjustments and a willingness to attempt a 
potential understanding with the aid of 
available specialists whose specific training 
and experience makes them more skilled in 
interpretations of behavior, before doing 
something which may increase rather than 
alleviate a difficulty. A better understanding 


* Excerpts from “What We Tell Our Teachers,” 
Monthly Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 1, January, 1938, 
published by the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene. 
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of behavior in general makes the teacher’s 
work more satisfying in that she has a bet- 
ter appreciation of herself and her own rela- 
tionships as well as of the children and 
parents with whom she comes in contact. 

It is very essential that the teacher have 
some conception of the attitudes which 
parents and others in the home contribute 
to the child’s own attitude not only toward 
his actual physical condition but also to re- 
lated situations. Attitudes toward authority 
are in a large measure predetermined in the 
home. Sharing in group activity, self-con- 
fidence, putting the needs of the group 
ahead of one’s own selfish desires—these 
and many other attitudes seen every day in 
the classroom are reflected pretty directly 
from the home. Likewise methods of dis- 
cipline, parent attitudes responsible for 
sibling rivalry, attitudes toward failure, all 
may be gathered directly by the observant 
teacher in a home visit, whereas if reported 
to her by the parent they are not first-hand 
impressions but are colored by the parent’s 
own interpretations. It is true that the 
teacher’s own personality enters into her ob- 
servations, yet on the whole they may tend 
to be more objective than those based on 
parents’ reports. 

It goes without saying that the teacher 
who knows the parents and who visits the 
homes of her children has gone far toward 
easing her classroom relationships. Without 
this she has at best merely cross-sectional in- 
formation regarding a child. She sees him 
in a given situation, the classroom, but she 
cannot fairly make interpretations regard- 
ing his behavior without a more adequate 


background of information which can come 
only through the home. 
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Dr. Milton E. Kirkpatrick, Director 
of the Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, 
has had a great deal to do with parents dur- 
ing his career as psychiatrist and is him- 
self the parent of two adolescent children. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick was formerly Director of 
the Child Guidance Clinic in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, and psychiatrist for the 
Juvenile Court in Cleveland, Ohio. Very 
successful in his professional work, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick has time for an avocation in 
which he is deeply interested, that of 
photography. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., has had a varied 
and interesting career, starting as a news- 
paper worker and then turning to the field 
of education. For eight years he served in 
the United States Bureau of Education, for 
nine years was Professor of Education at 
Swarthmore College, was Director of In- 
dian Education in the United States In- 
dian Service during both the Hoover and 
Roosevelt administrations, and is now staff 
associate with the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. In 1935-36 
he traveled extensively throughout the 
United States for the Commonwealth 
Fund, preparing a report on “Mental 
Health Through Education” which the 
Fund is publishing this winter. As Presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, Dr. Ryan has given special at- 


tention to the work which its research 
commissions have done in curriculum re- 
organization, the study of adolescents, and 
education for human relations. 


Dr. Herbert R. Stolz has also had a 
great deal to do with parents, both as As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools in Oak- 
land, California, and as Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Parental Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. He 
is particularly interested in the fields of 
child development and individual guid- 
ance, and has given considerable time and 
attention to the problem of teacher-par- 
ent codperation. 


Mrs. Esther C. Whitman began her 
professional career as psychologist at the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital and was a 
Research Fellow at the Psychological 
Clinic, Harvard University. Later as Psy- 
chologist for the Cambridge School in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, she came in 
close touch with the problems of adjust- 
ment faced especially by the educator. Now 
that she has a son and daughter of school 
age she sees these problems more from the 
point of view of a parent. Mrs. Whitman is 
particularly interested at present in the de- 
velopment of the play technique as a 
method of study and therapy of problem 
children. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


CONFERENCE ON MENTAL 
HEALTH IN EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


— Massachusetts Society for Mental 

Hygiene, in cooperation with twenty- 
five educational institutions of that State, 
both public and private, which are either 
entirely devoted to the training of teachers 
or have special courses for such training, is 
to conduct a conference on Mental Health 
in Education in Boston at the Hotel Statler 
on Friday evening and Saturday morning, 
March 11 and 12. 

In order to be of more immediate inter- 
est to the special groups in education, the 
Conference has been divided into the fol- 
lowing Sections: 


. Nursery and Kindergarten 

. Elementary Education 

. Junior and Senior High Schools 

. Exceptional Children 

. The College Student 

. Teachers Colleges 

. Superintendents, Principals, and Supervisors 
. Seminar 
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Sections 1 to 4 will meet both Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning; that on the 
College Student on Friday evening only; 
those on Teachers Colleges and for Super- 
intendents will meet only Saturday morn- 
ing. The Seminar is open only on invita- 
tion and will be held Friday afternoon. 

The Conference will conclude with a 
luncheon-meeting on Saturday noon at 
which the topic “Human Values in Edu- 
cation” will be discussed by two nationally 
known educators. 

It is hoped that the program will be 
completed and ready for distribution early 
in February and anyone interested may 
write to the Massachusetts Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 3 Joy Street, Boston, for full 
information. 
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A MENTAL HYGIENE MANUAL 
FOR TEACHERS 


Fo’ many years there has been an urgent 

need for a comprehensive handbook or 
manual for teachers and others in the edu- 
cational field, which would illustrate in a 
simple but authoritative fashion the various 
aspects of mental hygiene in the class- 
room. 

Such a manual has been prepared under 
the auspices of the Canadian National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, its authors 
being Samuel R. Laycock, Ph.D., College 
of Education, University of Saskatchewan, 
William Line, Ph.D., Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Toronto, both of 
whom are members of the Editorial Board 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CuHiLp, and J. D. M. 
Griffin, M.D., of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry, University of Toronto. 

The manuscript of this handbook was 
reviewed by nearly a hundred educators in 
the United States and Canada and their 
suggestions incorporated. It is believed that 
it will prove helpful to teachers and social 
workers, and also to teachers in training. 

Among the topics of its twenty chapters 
are the following: 


The Diagnostic Approach«to Classroom Problems 

Children with Emotional or Adjustive Difficulties 

Nervous and Neurotic Children 

Retarded Children 

Superior Children 

Children with Educational Difficulties 

Physically Handicapped Children 

The Place of Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
Development of Personality 

Discipline and Punishment 


Further information in regard to this 
manual may be secured by writing to the 
Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 111 St. George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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